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with the Powers and the Chappells, such as we know
them from Mede's letters, was an existence to which
only the want of daily bread could have driven Milton.
^aPP^J ^8 father's circumstances were not such as to
make a fellowship pectmiarily an object to the son. If he
longed for " the studious cloister's pale," he had been, now
for seven years, near enough to college life to have dis-
pelled the dream that it was a life of lettered leisure and
philosophic retirement It was just about Milton's time
that the college tutor finally supplanted the university
professor, a system which implied the substitution of
excercises performed by the pupil for instruction given
by the teacher. Whatever advantages this system
brought witli it, it brought inevitably the degradation of
the teacher, who was thus dispensed from knowledge,
having only to attend to form. The time of the college
tutor was engrossed by the details of scholastic super-
intendence, and the frivolous worry of academical busi-
ness. Admissions, matriculations, disputations, declama-
tions, the formalities of degrees, public reception of royal
and noble visitors, filled every hour of his day, and left
no-time, even if he had had the taste, for private study.
To teaching, as we shall see, Milton was far from averse.
But then it must be teaching as he understood it, a teach-
ing which should expand the intellect and raise the cha-
racter, not dexterity in playing with the verbal formulas
of the disputations of the schools.

Such an occupation could have no attractions for one
who was even now meditating II Penseroso (composed
1633). At twenty he had already confided to Ms school-
fellowj, the younger Gill, the secret of his discontent
with the Cambridge tone. "Here among us," he writes
from college, " are barely one or two who do not flutter  that he should go to Cambridge, where he was admitted a
